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For the Companion. 


AN HONEST SHILLING BETTER THAN A 
DISHONEST DOLLAR. 
By Mrs. 0. W. Flanders. 

“falloo! There’s something turned up!” shouted 
Peter, dropping his marbles into his pocket and bound- 
ing off toward a crowd gathering upon the sidewalk. 

“Ned, Ned! (beckoning as he ran toa schoolmate) I 
say, old fellow, something’s in the wind! . Hurry up 

kes !” 

fine Ned appealed to was a slight, pleasant-faced 
lad, who was returniag from school with his books un- 
der his arm. Like all boys, Ned had no objection to 
seeing what was going on,and he did not need a second 
invitation to join Peter. Both boys ran themselves out 
of breath, and elbowed themselves through the collec- 
tion of people in less time than it takes to write it. 

“Whew!” whispered Peter; “‘here’s luck. Spot your 
game and keep your foot over it. I'll back you if you’il 
oy aid not exactly understand the cause of Peter’s 
enthusiasm, but he saw that a man had scattered some 
money on the sidewalk, and that he was very anxious 
to recover it again. Like any other honest, obliging 
lad, Ned immediately joined in the search, and being 
yery successful, had the pleasure of returning many 
gold pieces to the owner. 

Turning to speak to Peter, he could no longer sce 
him, and supposing that the crowd had separated them, 
he went on assisting in the search until the gentleman 
expressed himself satisfied, and a policeman ordered 

eople to disperse. 
~ a fa turned to depart he chanced to 
notice Ned, who was still loitering near him, and put- 
ting his hand intv his pocket, handed him a shilling; 
remarking, as he did so, that he was an honest lad, to 
whom an honest shilling would bring better luck than 
a dishonest dollar.” 

It did not occur to Ned that a shilling was a very 
small recompense for the gold pieces he had secured. | 
He knew very well that no right-minded boy wouid | 
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of offence. Now Peter, you had better take that dollar 
to a policeman, and let him find the owner.” 


“Your advice is good, and I thank yoii for it,” re- | 
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ASS 
| I.took the shilling,” said the lad, because it was 


/such a trifle there would be no merit in declining it, 
but on no account shall I receive this, since I should 


desire payment for doing a just deed; therefore, when | turned Peter, sneeringly, “but it comes too late, for J only think meanly of myself, were I to take money 


the gentleman oifered him the trifling sum, he at first 
declined it, but afterwards, when it was pressed upon 
him, accepted it gracefully, thinking the stranger 
merely sought to acknowledge his indebtedness to him. 

“If you please,” said Ned, touching his cap, “may 1 
ask if you recovered all of your money ?” 

“Pretty much all; I misseda gold dollar; but in such 
a crowd one could not expect all to be honest. But! 
where’s my dog? Here, Tip, Tip!” called the man. “I'| 
declare, lam afraid somebody has stolen him! Bless 
me, I wouldn’t lose Tip for all the money in my 
purse.” 

The man ran this way and that, Ned still attending, 
but it was allin vain. Tip was gone. The man who 
had shown so littleexcitement when he lost his money, | 
now actually shed tears of concern. 

“Tip saved my youngest child from drowning. I 
bought him for Bertie after he became lame, and the, 
dear boy died with his arms around Tip’s neck. I, 
must find him if I travel the whole city over!” | 

Weary at length with the useless pursuit, Ned left 
the gentleman and was retracing his steps when he ob- 
served a man who seemed to be in trouble. 

“Somebody has picked my pocket; I have been wait- 
ing this half hour for some one to come along who 
knows me and will lend me ten cents to ride up town; 
Iam four miles from home, and have a business en- 
gagement which I would not miss for worlds.” 

“J have ten cents and I am sure you are entirely wel- 
come to it,” said Ned, producing his shilling. 

“Bless you,” cried the stranger, “for an obliging little | 
chap; Hi! there's a coach!” 

As the man sprang forward to secure his seat, he call- 
ed to Ned to follow. As he stept into the coach he 
tossed a beautiful pocket-knife towards him, and waved | 
his smiling adieus from the coach window. | 

Here was a windfall, and no mistake. It was a 
large, pearl-handled, four-bladed knife—just such an one 
as Ned had seen in the shop windows labelled “‘only 
seven dollars.” It was little used, and the very thing, 
for all the world, Ned would have asked a fairy to give 
him. 

Ned rubbed his eyes to be sure he saw right, and 
Started for home, scarcely knowing whether he was 
walking or flying. Just round the corner he almost 
stumbled over Peter, who was crouched upon a stone 
Step, fondling a large Newfoundland dog. 

“Whose dog have you got there, Peter ?”” he asked. 

“O, is that you, Ned? Well, now, if you aren’t a 
Spooney! I hope you found all the old man’s money 
for him ?” 

“No, we didn’t,” answered Ned; too honest to per- 
ceive the intended sarcasm; “we didn’t find a gold 
dollar that was lost.” 

“No, I reckon you didn’t!” laughed Peter; “for you 
see, I had my foot on't!” 

“You don’t mean to say you kept it,” asked Ned, in 
amazement. “Why, that’s stealing !” 

“No, it aint stealing, neither; nobody but innocents 
like you neglect to look after their own private inter- 
ests. If I hadn’t taken it somebody else would.” 

“Well, if they had, your conscience would be clear 
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have spent it.” 

“What! sosoon? A whole dollar?” 

“Yes; I bought this dog with it. Ainthea splendid 
fellow ?” 

“Tip,” cried Ned, “‘good fellow Tip!” 

The Newfoundlander wagged his tail, and made an 
effort to break away from Peter’s arms. 

“It is just as I thought,” cricd Ned, “you have been 
and bought that man’s dog. He belongs to the man 
who lost the money, and his name is Tip.” 

Peter did not sneer this time. He began to compre- 
hend, faintly, that he could not put his foot on the dog 
as he had upon the dollar. 

“How did J know that he belonged to him, or any 
body else in particular, growled Peter. A man came 
along leading this dog, and offered to sell him, and I 
gave a dollar for him. Now who's to blame, I would 
like to know? If the man wants his dog he can come 
and get him.” c 

“Yes, so he can, but don’t you understand, Peter, 
that the question may be started, where you got the 
dollar to pay for him?” Iam not the only boy that 
was round the corner, and saw you in the crowd.” 

Peter’s face flushed crimson. 

“I tell you, Peter, you are in for it, and you must 
hasten to return the dog. The owner said he would go 
all over the city but he would find it, for it was a 
household pet; I dare say it will be advertised.” 

“Of course it will,” answered Peter, brightening up, 
“that is just what I expect, then I can carry him back 
and take the reward. That will be right, won’t it ?” 

“It would not be what J call right,” cried Ned, stout- 
ly. Inthe first place I wouldn’t take a reward for re- 
turning a dog that had saved a child’s life and been the 
playmate of a lame boy. Beside, you couldn’t very 
well answer all the questions he would be likely to 
ask in regard to him, without telling some untruths, if 
you wish to shield yourself.” 

“O, you mind your own affairs,” cried Peter, impa- 
tiently. If you don’t peach on me I'll work my 
way out of it. You don’t catch me napping.” 

“Well, I shall peach on you unless you come along 
with me and bring that dog tothe police. I shall go 
straight and tell him all I know about it and you too.” 

Peter sprang to his feet, purple with rage. 

“Tell him, if you dare,” shouted he, leaping upon 
Ned, and flinging him to the sidewalk as if he had 
been a straw. 

A close scuffle ensued, in which Peter, being a burly 
fellow, was the victor, but fortunately he was soon col- 
lared by a gentleman passing by, who, having listened 
to the story of their mutual wrongs, handed them both 
over to the police, who bad Ned take Tip home for 
safe keeping, and advertise him in the evening paper; 
while Peter was sent to the lock-up. 

The day following, the stranger came to recover Tip, 
and was not a little gratified to discover that he was in- 
debted to his honest young friend for his safety. As 
he had already offered ten dollars for the dog’s return, 
he now doubled the sum, which he urged upon Ned’s 
acceptance. 

But this time Ned was resolute in his refusal. 


| for doing my duty.” 

The gentleman returned the money to his purse with 
} evident reluctance, saying, as he did so, “Well, my 
lad, if you will not take this I must find some other 
way of convincing you of my gratitude.” 

Not long after, Ned was called down to receive a box 
which the express had left for him. It was of unusual 
dimensions, and many were the surmises in regard to 
its contents, as Peter pulled thenails from the cover. 
Imagine his delight when he beheld numerous volumes 
of handsomely bound books, a valuable box ot tools, a 
set of drawing implements, some microscopes, magnets, 
and many other useful implements which lads of intel- 
ligence delight in. There was a letter, also, from the 
generous donor, enclosing a photograph of Tip.” 

“Listen,” cried Ned, reading aloud from his letter,— 

“T send you the likeness of your canine friend. I took 
him to the photographer’s the other day to sit for his 
picture. ‘Now, Tip,’ said I, ‘go and take your position 
and look as handsome as you can, for I am going to 
send your shadow to your city protector.’ I think he 
must have understood me, for you see how gracefully 
his paws hang over the rug, and how very amiable he 
looks about the mouth; even his ears droop with an 
unusual lack-a-daisical grace. 1 hope, my young 
friend, whenever you look at Tip, or at any of the little 
gifts my children have taken pleasure in sending you, 
yon will remember the adage with which we com- 
menced our acquaintance, An honest shilling is better 
than a dishonest dollar.” 





LONG-FORGOTTEN TEXT. 

A sailor once returned from a voyage flushed with 
money, and as he had never seen London, he resolved 
to treat himself with a sight of whatever it contained 
great or curious. Among other places he paid a visit 
to St. Paul’s. This happened during Divine service. 
When carelessly passing by, he heard the officiating 
minister utter the words, ‘Pray without ceasing ;” but 
they made ro impression on his mind. 
his curiosity, returned to his marine pursuits, and con- 
tinued at sea seven years without the occurrence of any 
thing remarkable in his history. 

One fine evening, as he was walking on deck to enjoy 
the serene air, and while his feelings were soothed by 
the pleasing aspect of nature, on a sudden the words 
darted into his mind—“Pray without ceasing!” 

“What words can these be?” exclaimed he. “I think 
I have heard them before; where could it be?” After 
apause. “OQ! it was at St. Paul’s, in London; the min- 
ister read them from the Bible. What! and do the 
Scriptures say, ‘Pray without ceasing?’ O, what a 
wretch must I be, to have lived so long without praying 
at all!” 

God, who at first deposited this Scripture in his ear, 
now caused it to spring up in a way, and at a time, and 
with a power peculiarly His own. 

The poor fellow now found the lightning of convic- 
tion flash on his conscience, and seemed to see the gulf 
of destruction ready to swallow him up. He now began 
to pray; but praying was notall. “O,” said be, “thas 








He gratified { 





chest, and which, till now, he had never opened. He 
readily entbraced it, clasped it to his heart, read, wept, 
prayed, believed, and became a “new man” in Christ 
Jesus. 





For the Companion. 
MY FIRST ESCAPE FROM THE REBELS. 
THE CAPTAIN’S STORY. 

I believe I have told you in one of my war stories, 
that I acted for some time as a sort of volunteer aid on 
the staff of Col. Streight, of Indiana. He was once a 
prisoner in “the Libby” for many months, and was 
treated there with great severity because he dared to 
speak his mind boldly to the officers who had charge 
of the place. They called him “the Yankee devil.” 

Tam now about to tell you the story of the escape of 
a Union captain, one of Col. Streight’s officers, who was 
captured with him in Georgia and shared his imprison- 
ment. 

I take the liberty to tell the story in the first person 
—as if the captain himself were speaking. 

I was very much disheartened when I failed to make 
good my escape with the colonel, and began to despair 
of ever seeing home again. I had been in Libby a year, 
and saw no better chance of leaving it now than when 
I was first imprisoned. 

Gen. Grant’s promotion to the command of the army 
of the Potomac gave us fresh hope. We began at once 
to start all sorts of plans to escape. 

About one o’clock in the morning—TI remember the 
day as well as if it were only yesterday; it was the 
7th of May, ’64—an order came to us to be ready to 
leave Libby within an hour. We didn’t know why the 
order was given, but thought any change would be for 
the better. 

Well, as we were filed out, a guard at the door counted 
us, and the commissary pitched a pone of corn bread to 
each man. This was our day’s rations, we supposed. 

We were taken under guard to the Danville Depot, 
and packed sixty to each car—into cattle cars—and 
there we stood, hungry, hot, (sweltering, should say,) 
and nearly choking, for twenty-four hours. On all this 
long and tiresome trip we only got water twice; and 
then but half a pint of muddy water to a man. 

The captain in charge of us was a demon in human 
form. He treated the prisoners in a most shameful 
way. His name was Tabb. When we got to Danville, 
our guards were furious. They found that quite a num- 
ber of the boys had escaped. How did they do it? 
Easy enough. They took their knives, and by much 
labor cut holes in the bottom of the cars large enough’ 
to drop through. 

Of course a man ran the risk of being killed in going 
through, the risk of being run over after he fell, and the 
risk of being shot if he was seen after falling; but then 
what were these chances compared to the horrid cer- 
tainty before us, and what were the risks in comparison 
to the hope of getting home? : 

We were kept at Danville a few days, and then pack- 
ed into cars again. They carried us to Macon, Ga., and 
there put us in a stockade. 

Here we were in an open field, without shelter, and 
no comforts; but as the weather was mild, we didn’t 
suffer much. We managed to dig several tunnels so as 
to crawl under the stockade; but just as they were 
nearly finished, a Judas betrayed us, and our holes were 
closed up. 

In July we left Macon for Charleston. There we 
were kept at the Roper’s Hospital, under the fire of our 
own bombarding cannon. You know the rebels did 
this to force our government to exchange prisoners ort 
their terms. But some of the boys who escaped let 
our engineers know where we were contined and only 
one shell—and i¢ ‘fell short’—exploded in the neigh- 
borhood of the hospital. 

We were kept in Charleston three months. The yel- 
low fever broke out in the city. Then the rebels carried 
us up to Columbus. We were placed in an open field 
with only a single line of guards to watch us. 

I made up my mind to escape. And I did. 

But it was more easy to determine on escaping than 
to do it. On every side and at every step there were 
appaling obstacles to be overcome, and no less frightful 
dangers to be met. For instance, I must first bribe one 
of the rebel soldiers, and it was quite likely that I 
might fail right here. If I failed I should be put under 
a special guard, or may be placed in an underground 
dungeon. Then if I did get out, I should still be in 
the enemy’s country, with no food, no money and no 
friends among my own race; with nobody*but the ne- 
groes to shelter and guide me on my way to the North. 

The nearer home I got the colder it would be; and my 
clothes were thin. I knew that long before I reached 
Virginia or Tennessee my shoes would be worn out.. 
There were swamps and thickets to be struggled 
through; rivers to be forded or swam; long, long 
miles of wildernesses to be crossed. I need never ex- 
pect to use the bridges of the country or even the best 
fords; for every one of them was in charge of provost 
guards, for the purpose of catching fugitives for slav- 


ery and ¢eserters from,the rebel armies. By the near- 
I had a Bible or some good book!” He rummaged his'jest way I could take, I ‘was fu'l four hindred miles 
chest; when lo, at one corner he found a Bible, wnich | 
his anxious mother had, twenty years before, put in his all that Sreary 


away from our ies. * If the evil aye fell. on me during 
journey— , 


, . 
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“Rvil'tye, captain, do you believe in the evil eye ?” 

“I'reckon! Every white man’s eye, every white wo- 
’ man’s eye, every white child’s eye, was looked on as 
an evil eye by our boys, when they escaped from the 
rebel prisons. Whenever that eye fell on them, up 
from the ground started provost guards, citizens with 
double-barrelled shot guns, and loud, deep-baying 
blood-hounds {n hot chase after them. I tell you we 
hated to see a white face. They didn’t look healthy! 
We heard of Union white people; but we never trusted 
any white man. As for the negroes, we trusted them 
every where, and they were worthy of our confidence. 

“But,” he observed, “in spite of all the lions in my 
path, I was spoiling for a flicht.” 

My personal effects consisted of a silver penholder, 
a gold pen, a brass bution and a pocket comb. If 1 
could find a reb who would take these trifles to let me 
escape, I had no fear for the rest of the way. 

I soon made a friend of one of our guards, a mere 
boy, who was quite chatty and quite poor. 

Said I to him one day: 

“Do you live on your rations ?” 

“Course I do,” he answered, “what d’ye think I live 
on?” 

“O,” I rejoined, “I supposed you bought extra ra- 
tions outside. Seems to me I would in your place.” 

“I haint got no money,” he answered, “to buy no 
extras with.” 

“Would you like to?” said I, looking him squarely 
in the face. 

He returned my gaze, andI saw I might venture to 
speak out: 

“Because if you would,” I added, “I’ve got a silver 
pencil case and a gold pen worth three hundred dol- 
lars in your money, and I'll give them to you, quick 
enough, if you'll give me a chance to slip out on your 
beat some dark night soon.” 

“I’m afraid,” said he, “if you was to get ketched—” 

“On my honor as a soldier and a gentleman,” said I, 
interrupting him, “if you let.me escape and I am cap- 
tured, I will not betray you!” 

“Honor bright ?” said the kind-hearted Southerner. 

“Honor bright,” I added. 

“T'll do it,” he said, as soon as I ken, but don’t you 
stand a talking with me here no longer.” 

I took the hint and went off to get ready for a race 
for life. As I thought of the negroes who had so often 
made the trip that I was now about to take, | tell you 
I began to feel that it wasn’t so bad a thing as it got 
the credit of being—to be an abolitionist. I didn’t be- 
lieve much in fugitive slave laws just then! However, 
I didn’t indulge in such thoughts long. All my mind 
was bent on getting ready for my long tramp. I bor- 
rowed from a friend ten confederate dollars, and bought 
a quart of salt and a few matches. I tied np the end of 
an old flannel shirt and made a haversack of it. As 
soon as we got our five days’ rations of corn meal, I 
baked it into cake. It made about three pounds. 

A day or two afterwards, my rebel friend was de- 
tailed to guard a squad outside of the camp to get fire- 
wood for the prisoners. As soon as we were out of 
sight of the other rebel soldiers, I slipped my silver 
penholder and gold pen into “Johnny’s” hand, and 


a hundred will be up inside your trousers and over 
your person in an instant, where, fixing their nippers 
in your flesh, they will writhe, and pull, and wrench like 
absolute little fiends, and seem as if they would tear 
out your very flesh, if their rage could give them the 
power. There is nothing for it but to strip yourself of 
every particle of clothing, and pick them off one by 
one with your fingers as the pain permits.—The Argosy. 





‘SCHOOL LIFBR. 

MY COMPOSITION. 
O, how we hated composition-days at Mrs. Gray’s! I 
always got nervous and had one or two crying-fits over 
mine, they seemed so miserably poor; and we had some 
sharp critics among us, who, if they were not the best 
judges in the world, thought they were, and their con- 
demnation was more dreaded then than a “cutting up” 
by the Round Table, or North American, would be now 
Among my other follies, I had written two or three 
rhyming ones, and as I was not compelled, like some 
unfledged poets, to go to the dictionary to find rhymes, 
I fear I verily considered myself, as girls who have just 
turned up their hair with a comb are apt to, something 
of a poetical genius. Happily, none of these sins of my 
youth have been preserved to rise up in judgment 
against me, save a half-finished one, of whose origin 
you shall hear, if you wish to; if not, you can skip this 
article. 

We were preparing for our examination, and that 
horror of horrors, compositions to be read in public, im- 
pended over us. 

Miss Drew, a nice, pretty young body, was our com- 
position teacher, and three weeks before the examina- 
tion she said to me, 

“You had better give us a little poem, Miss C—-, and 
let it be something lively and spicy, if you please.” 

I was quite elated by this, nothing doubting 1 could 
rise to the occasion, and be “lively and spicy” to order. 
The first week 1 was too busy with other things to find 
time for rhyming; the second came, and with ita horrid 
cold in my head, which, though pyovocative of tears, 
was not specially so of mirth and sprightliness. But I 
must begin; so stationing myself at a window, with a 
pencil in one hand and a book with a sheet of clean 
paper in the other, I wooed the muse as follows: 

O, softly bend thine eyes below, 

(A sneeze and a pocket-handkerchief ) What rhymes 
with low? I soliloquized. Dough, hoe, row, sow, crow, 
tow, Joe, not poetical; 1 can’t say, 


O, softly bend thine eyes below, 


Behold me plunged wrist-deep in dough— 
nor, 

O, softly bend thine eyes below, 

Dry up these eyes, and locks of tow— 
nor, 


O, softly bend thine eyes below, 
Where my beloved, darling Joe 
Whirls round and round on his ten toe, 
As fast as ever he can go— 
the only rhymes of a lively character that will come 
into my brain. No, I must change the word. 
O, softly bend thy azure eyes— 

(Who was to bend his or her eyes thus persistently 
downward I have not the slightest idea, nor had I at 
the time, to the best of my recollection,) eyes, lies, 
cries, pies, joys, poetically called jyes, hies, dies, prize, 





took the first chance to disappear from the view of my 
comrades. I soon entered a pine thicket which hid me 
from sight. Then, I tell you, I legged it lively for 
four miles. A grasshopper would have starved on all 
the grass that I let grow under my feet for an hour or 
more. 

I reached a swamp and waded in several hundred 
yards. I found a big pine log floating. I crawled up 
on it. I meant to stay there till dark. 

Snddenly I heard some one walking through the 
water! 

“Rebels!” I whispered to myself; and I jumped off 
the log, so that I might more readily hide myself. 

UnNcLE JAMEs. 
To be continued, 
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THINGS THAT LIVE BY AN AFRICAN 
RIVER. 
Romantic young people are apt to have a vague long- 
ing for the “sunny clime” of the tropics, where oranges 


grow and trees are perpetually green; but they would | 


find their enthusiasm sobered, on examining into the 
natural history of that luxuriant region, and finding it 


full of the creatures some of which are described be- 


low. It is unfortunate that the 


“Bower of roses by Bendemeer's stream, 
Where the nightingale warbles all the day long,” 
cannot be kept clear of mosquitoes and black spiders: 


The soil is firm and dry on these open tracts of jun- 
gle, and they abound in every part with a variety of in- 
sect life. Huge beetles drone past, and threaten to ex- 
tinguish one of your eyes in their reckless flight. Rich- 
ly colored dragon-flies dart about, and settle coquet- 
tishly on dead branches and earth heaps, for which they 
seem here to have a decided preference. The busiest 
of tiresome flies in every possible shape and color buzz | 
around with obtrusive intimacy, while elegant and | 
beautiful butterflies float in the sunlight or vanish over | 
the palms and shrubs like living gems. | 

The great green mangrove fly, with his yellow head, 
skims past, keeping up «# continued moan; and it is | 
very well if he does pass, let mo tell you, or a pang 
like that of some one slowly pressing a thorn into your 
flesh will teach you to keep a sharp look-out when his 
moaning suddenly stops another time. | 

Large locusts with red wings rise with a whizz at| 
your feet, apparently possessed with the idea of soon 
becoming a species of partridge; it is the likeliest | 
thing in the world that you will at first mistake them | 
for quails, which rise with a similar noise, and are real- 
ly only a size larger. 

Then what myriads of ants on the ground—some | 
lively little red or black fellows, others with red bodies 
and grey-colored extremities. It is most amusing to 
watch their movements as they seem to run to and fro 
on impossible errands, and come into violent collision, 
afterwards amicably arrange in brief conferences on 
sandy patches, where they bustle and wind about in an 
everlasting mass of motion. 
and may be seen wherever the surface is dry and ex- 
posed; but others of a most ferocious character, half 
an inch long, and armed with a formidable pair of jaws 
like hooked and sharp-pointed forceps, are to be found 
in moist and sheltered places. They travel in long, 
compact lines, about two inches in width, and by, all 





means give tltpng’a: Wde.hertn’ & they hre Scen-érpstings 2° 3 5 
the path, or peyhajg agkiyg Yhyie Way bygyour shded® 
resting place; otherwise you ‘wilt-protebly discover’ 
their propensities in a rather unpleasant way. Only 
touch one of them with yous liout, and-~if yoy are-fools 
ish enough to despfses “kuidkerbddckegs”+-notlegethan 


| catch-it, watch-it, snatch-it—Hatty, Matty, Patty, Catty, 


These ants are harmless, | 


some of these must do. (Three sneezes.) Eureka, I 
have it, I have it! 
© softly bend those azure eyes, 
Gemmed with the glory of the skies— 


That's poetical; not particularly lively, but never mind, 
it’s a good thing to have made a beginning; there’s 
always a hitch in starting, but when I once get my 
team—my Pegasus—well in hand, I shall go on smash- 
ingly. 

O, softly bend thy azure eyes, 


Gemmed with the glory of the skies, 
And kindle in my breast a flame— 


(Six loud sneezes, followed by an inundation of wa- 
ters threatening to extinguish any flame less than a vol- 
cano; six returns of the pocket-handkerchief, a rising 
and taking a thin, soft, clean one from my bureau 
drawer, a removal to the rocking-chair at a distance 
from the window, feeling that inspiration could hardly 
be caught from the night air and sky, while something 
else might.) 





And kindle in my breast a flame— 
| fame, shame, maim, lame, tame. 


And kindle in my breast a flame, 
Ten thousand foes shall never tame— 


That won’t do, I'll change again. 


Kindle a flame within my breast, 
And lull my spirit into rest— 


atthe moment was of a blazing red—“love’s proper 
hue”—we had settled it that he was courting our pretty 
composition teacher, and hence my evil genius prompt- 
ed me, in that last flurried moment, to perpetrate the fol- 
lowing parody : 

A bachelor, who all life long 

Had lived uncheered by woman's song, 

ow that his youthful days were ended, 

And hein middle-age suspended, 

Began to feel, as well he might, 

A most voracious appetite 

For blissful matrimonial life, 

And thought he'd try to get a wife: 

So, squinting eagerly around 

His sharp gray eyes, he quickly found 

A maiden that he theught would do— 

The young and pretty Delia Drew; 

Donning with care his wig so nice, 

He thought to win herin a trice. 

“Did you admire my age, quoth he, 

As much as I your youthful glee, 

You would abhor to live alone, 

And let me call you all my own; 

That I with wisdom, you with mirth, 

Might edify and cheer one hearth.” 

Fair D——, aware of his intent, 

Harangued him thus, right eloquent: 


Here I was brought up, and could get no further; not 
another rhyme would come, let me agonize as 1 would. 

That afternoon our compositions were called for. I 
said, “I tried to write, Miss Drew, but couldn’t. I was 
sick all last week.” 

“Yes, but you have had this week. Haven’t you even 
commenced one ?” 

“No-o,” I answered. But my conscious face, and the 
testimony of my roommate that I had written a whole 
sheet full of verses, made her incredulous, and she 
rather insisted on my showing her what I had done. 

‘Perhaps it is better than you think,” she said. 

Again my evil genius, alias, love of fun, made me 
say, “If you will, I will show it to you alone, but I don’t 
think you will like it.” 

So after tea, going with her into a little arbor in the 
garden, I handed itto her with some misgivings, I con- 
fess. 

As she ran her eyes over it she crimsoned to her 
temples, but I saw also a funny little twitch about her 
mouth, and knew I was safe. She had composed her 
face before she looked up. 

“You have taken great liberties, Miss C—, I ought 
to be very angry, and I am seriously displeased with 
you. A pupil has no right to ridicule her teachers or— 
or their guests in this way; it may seem to you witty, 
but it is wrong, very wrong. 

We all loved Miss Drew dearly, and I told her I was 
sorry, if I had grieved her; that I did not mean to be 
disrespectful, and so forth, and she forgave me. 

But I was weak enough to show them to my room- 
mate, who, though she solemnly promised never to 
speak of it, did tell, and before the end of the week 
every girl in school knew 1 had written verses about 
old Mr. Graylock and Miss Drew, and was repeating 
couplets from them. What atime I had for the next 
six months! The teachers all pounced upon me, and 
if I so much as ventured on a joke or a pun, however 
innocent, such a lecture on unladylike pertness and 
want of respect. for superiors was read to me as suf- 
ficed to silence me for weeks. I do notthink Miss Drew 
herself would have cared if it had not become known; 
as it was, I fear she never quite forgave me, for before 
the year closed she had become Mrs. Graylock, to my 

great disgust; but for aught I know, they have leda 
comfortable life together thus far, and I trust 
* Will ring and shine with sweet consent 
Till life’s poor, transient day is spent.” 


N. B. Ihave never tried to rhyme since. 





A. B. C. 


Cowper’s little poem, parodied above, is such a charm- 
ing one, and so rarely found now in school books, I 
think your readers may enjoy it, and so with your per- 
mission, Mr. Editor, I will copy it here. 


The Nightingale and the Glow-worm. 


A nightingale, who all day long 

Had cheered the village with his song, 
Nor yet at eve his note suspended, 
Nor yet when eventide was ended, 
Began to feel, as weli he might, 

The keen demands of appetite. 

So, looking eagerly around, 

He spied far-off upon the ground, 

A something shining in the dark, 

And knew the glow- worm by his spark. 
And stooping down from hawthorn top, 
He thought to put him in his crop. 
The worm, aware of his intent, 
Harangued him thus, right eloquent: 
“Did you admire my lamp,” quoth he, 
* As muchas I your minstrelsy, 

You would abhor to do me wrong, 

As muchas I to spoil your song. 

For ‘twas the self-same Power Divine 
Taught you to sing, and me to shine, 
That you with music, I with light, 
Might beautify and cheer the night.” 





A flame isn’t exactly the thing to lull one into rest, but 
in poetry nobody minds such things. But it isn’t get- 
ting lively, not at all; quite contrary, Mistress Mary! 
I'll try a brisker measure : 
Come hither, good friends, come hither, 
And hear what we shall say; 
For time is swiftly flying, 
And soon we shall go away 

“Not lively, exactly.” (Pocket-handkerchief renew- 
ed) ‘What can I get hold of thatis ?” Dear reader, were 
you ever ordered to laugh, orto be lively and spicy ? and 
did you find it easy ? I wouldask. Yet poor authors are 
often politely requested to be facetious and merry, as if 
it were the most natural thing in the world to be so on 
compulsion. 

After more unsuccessful attempts I concluded to go 
to bed, and hope for better things onthe morrow. How 
vainly I courted sleep that night! Torrents of words, 
words, words, kept rushing through my brain, such as 
bag, fag, gag, hag, lag, nag, rag, sag, tag—hatchet, 


fatty, snd so on; but they wouldn’t be penned down to 
practical uses, and finally “I fell on sleep,” as Bunyan 
hath it, to dream I was smothering under a “Webster 
| unabridged,” with a composition hanging in the air, 
over my head, like the sword of Damocles. The next 
day I was in a high fever, and obliged to keep my bed, 
and it was only at the very last moment that I was able 
to try again. Then ina fit of desperation I once more 
seized a pencil. Curiously cnough, the only thing that 
would come to me was a parody on a little poem, well 
| known then in all schools, beginning, 
| e** “A nightingale that all day long 
pe! $ Had cheered the village with his song"— 
, ¢Wé nid afl been exercised in our minds by the fre- 
quent visits to the house of an elderly bachelor, a tall, 
| prim; grim man, and as he had one evening been found 








‘ont d sbfa in close proximity to Miss Drew, whose face 
eee ee 


The songster heard this short oration, 
Then, warbling forth his approbation, 
Released him, as my story tells, 
And svught a supper somewhere else. 
Hence jarring sectaries may learn 
Their real interests to discern— 
That brother should not war with brother, 
And worry and devour each other, 
But sing and shine with sweet consent 
Till life's poor, transient day is spent. 
—————-+0+-—___—<— 
THE “LAST OF THE CONTINENTALS.” 
A writer in the Troy Times gives an interesting ac- 
count of his recent visit to Mr. Samuel Downing, a Rev- 
olutionary soldier, now one hundred and five years old. 
We copy the following extract: 


He soon made his appearance and shook hands with 
us, answering all our inquiries made in an ordinary 
tone of voice, as readily as though his faculties were 
scarcely impaired by the one hundred and five years 
that have passed over his head. He stoops considera- 
bly, and uses a cane some to walk about, but he has not 
entirely lost the spring and elasticity in step that we 
find in men in the prime of life. His hair is white and 
rather thin, hanging down on his neck, and hisskin has 
a healthy look, as though he might live for some years 

et. 
j He was suffering somewhat from an accident that 
took place last spring. He was bringing in an armfal 
of wood, when, making a mistep, he fell with the wood 
on one arm, injuring it so that it was feared at one 
time that he had broken it, and much care has had to be 
taken since to keep him from exerting himself to do 
chores about. 


Until within a year or so he has been in the habit of 


walking over to Northville and back, a distance of sev- 
eral miles. 

Mr. Downing is above medium height, of rather stout 
build, not corpulent, and has generally enjoyed good 
health. On the 30th of November, 1861, when, accord- 
ing to his own account, he attained his hundredth birth- 


day, his townsmen united in celebrating the event by a 


public meeting, procession and oration. 


They met at the house of one of the leading citizens 
in Beecher Hollow, some two miles from his residence, 


——— 


procession, they went in sleighs, some thirty or f, i 
number, to a neighboring forest, where the oa pe fhe 
down a hemlock tree, twenty two inches in diameter 
Then the company assembled around a stand and lis- 
tened to an oration from Hon. George S. Batcheller 
After the oration, the procession was re-formed and 
moved to Mr. Downing’s residence, where he cut down 
a black cherry tree measuring a foot in diameter, ang 
then digging a hole through the snow and frost, planted 
a small tree. 

What an era of history he has lived through; what 
changes have taken place in this and other ccuntries 
since he arrived at man’s estate! Bonaparte, who died 
over forty years ago, after more than twenty years 
spent in making and unmaking kings, and building up 
and overturning kingdoms, was nine or ten years after 
Mr. Downing, and commenced his career about the 
time when Mr. Downing first settled on the banks of 
the Sacandaga. Canals, steamboats, railroads and tele- 
graphs have been invented, improved and reached their 
present advanced position while he has been quietly 
tilling his farm in that somewhat sequestered place 
John Quincy Adams and all the other Presidents who 
succeeded him were born after Mr. Downing, and some 
of them after he had attained to middle age.” 





For the Companion. 
BEING AND SEEMING. 


There was a great strife in the Latin schoo! at B—— 
for rank in scholarship. In some schools, you know, 
nobody cares much for getting lessons; only to have a 
good time eating “pop-corn” and chestnuts under the 
desks, making funny pictures in the books, and carry- 
ing-on generally. There isa kind of lazy, don’t care 


‘ look all over such schools. This school was different, 


The best scholar was most respected. Then there were 
the marks at the end of the term, to be read before all 
the school, and taken home to show, besides; and 
Cambridge and Yale ahead, with their prize orations 
and valedictories. So the boys fought the “ad, ante, 
apud,” and the subjunctive, manfully, and every one 
wanted to be first. : 

There were two that led; Frank Chase and Edgar 
Stoughton. If one missed a question on Tuesday the 
tables were pretty sure to be turned Wednesday. It 
was about “nip and trick” with them, as Mr. Gough 
says of the moon and the cloud, you remember. 

But, you must know, these two were really as differ- 
ent as they could be. It was a difference that amount- 
ed to something, for all they recited so nearly alike, 
and were both pleasant fellows. 

One day, at recess, Edgar Stoughton sat still at his 
desk, and directly there was a knot of boys round 
him: 

“Say, how do you read this ?” 
verb anywhere.” 
goes!” 

In two or three minutes the questions were settled, 
and then fora game of ball. Edgar didn’t start. «QO, 
come on,” said one or two; “what’s the use in bother- 
ing with that parsing at the very end. You know he 
can’t possibly get so far to-day.” 

“I’m bound to have it, thongh;” and off they went 
without him, Frank Chase and all, for he had counted 


the chances, and knew he could make a good recitation 
without that last study. 


“Well,” you say, “that’s a small matter. 
but Frank was right enough.” 

Ah, but the principle is the thing. One was deter 
mined to be a thorough scholar; the other was con- 
tented if he could seem to be. 

Term after term went on, and the translations grew 
pretty hard. The lessons were long. It wouldn't do 
to fall behind. Frank studied and Edgar studied; but 
the temptation was strong. Those books with the Lat- 
in all translated were such a help—“ponies,” as the 
boys called them. Frank hesitated the first time his 
seatmate pushed one over to him; but the time was 
short; there was ever so much to be looked out. “I 
declare,” he said to himself, “I must have my mark, 
any how;” so he took it. 

Of course, it all went off well in the class, but I think 
he secretly rather envied the clear, quiet look of Ed- 
gar’s gray eyes, who he said was “such a goose about 
not using a pony!” What do you think ? 

When they went to college their different principles 
in this respect showed itself in various ways. It was 
so comfortable in college to seem to be rich; to be able 
to ride and give oyster parties, as some of the boys 
could; to dress nicely, and always seem to have money 
enough. 

Now Edgar Stoughton was sensitive and proud. It 
nettled him keenly to have to say so often to himself, 
“No, I can’t afford that;” and I don’t know but once 
or twice he yielded to an impulse, and did things he 
really had not means to do. Then it all came over 
him, and he thought, one day,— 

“This is just sham. I won’t pretend to be rich when 
Iam poor. I'll be exactly what I am, and they may 
think exactly what they choose.” 

Hard, do you think it was? Yes, sometimes; but it 
was honest. Besides, every such decision was like a 
stroke of the chisel on marble, to make it into a statue. 
It made his soul nobler—more nearly like what he 
wanted to have it atthe end. ‘Stoughton is as true as 
steel,” his friends began to say. 

With Frank Chase it was still different. His princi- 
ple—that he must keep up appearances at any cost— 
led him farther and farther wrong. ‘‘My coat begins 
to look a little shabby; I must have a new one right 
off,” and then he borrowed money to get one. Edgar’s 
would last rusty some time longer; and I think he was 
far more comfortable in it. 

Out in the world the same difference pursued them. 
Frank Chase would never acknowledge in any circle 
where he was that he was ignorant of any subject that 
was discussed. If he was with distinguished people 
he was always very eager to seem familiar with them, 
and talked a great deal about it after he went away. 
So one thing after another had to be affected, till it was 
pretty hard to find, under all the various layers, the 
real Frank Chase. What a pity he didn't know that 
every body would have liked the real one a great deal 
better. 

People trusted Edgar Stoughton’s straightforward 
truthfulness. He never assumed to know what he 
didn’t know. He was too absorbed in getting the 
knowledge. 

Well, boys, Frank Chase went on from bad to worse, 


“T couldn’t find this 
“Tell a fellow how this old line 


I don’t see 





where he had spent the previous night, and forming a 








till—what do you think I heard the other day? That 
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he had been arrested in Philadelphia for forgery. I 
dropped the letter in astonishment. Such a respecta- 
ple, educated gentleman! But it was true, and I need 
not have been surprised. 
I suppose he wanted some money very much indeed 
to “keep up appearances.” Perhaps he hesitated a 
little when he took the pen to sign that false name; but 
the current had set too long in one way to be checked 
then. Now the secret story is all told to the world. 
Every body that knows him is astonished ; but if they 
pad seen the beginning, if they had known the school- 
poy and the college boy, whose first aim was to make 
a good show, they would say now, “This is just what 
you might expect.” 
“But somehow, boys, when I think of him in that 
rison, waiting day after day through dull Novem- 
per for his trial, it makes me more sad than I can tell. 
[remember him when he started; when he would have 
been ashamed to do any thing dishonest if he had fair- 
ly called it by that name; and this is the end. 
‘ 0, boys, let me preach you a very short sermon. Do 
begin to be thoroughly true in the very smallest things: 
Don’t pretend any thing. Wear your old coats till you 
can afford to buy new ones. Study for the sake of 
,nowing, not for marks. Be polite from kindness, not 
to get something by it. It is the way to make the very 
noblest sort of men; men like Hon. Edgar Stoughton, 
whom I met on the street to-day,—a man whose very 
jooks I trust, such as you would every one wish you 
were like. 


















































































































“TOO HARD FOR ME.” 


Morris Clinton was an only son, born to wealth and 
a proud position in society. His father was pre-emi- 
nently worldly, seeking mainly to increase his already 
large fortune, and looking to see his son, as he ex- 
pressed it, “cut a handsome figure in the world.” Mrs. 
Clinton was a Christian; and while Morris was a child 
he was sufficiently under her influence to be gently led 
in the paths of Christian nurture. 

But as he emerged from childhood, the more worldly 
views of his father drew him gradually into another 
course. Morris was easily influenced; he was gentle 
and yielding. So, while from habit and deference to 
his mother’s wishes he spent his Sabbaths in outward 
religious observances; he followed his gay comrades 
during the week to the assembly-room and the theatre, 
ad tolerated as friends, because of their companiona- 
ble qualities, some whom he knew to be familiar with 
haunts of vice. 

Yet the young man was himself free from all gross 
immoralities, and was warmly loved by his family and 
hisacquaintances. Especially was he an object of deep 
interest to his pastor, who saw his amiable natural 
traits, his danger of being led hopelessly astray, and 
earnestly desired to see him a trophy to Christ. 

When the young man was in his, nineteenth year a 


whose Sabbath services he attended, and nota few of 
the young were giving their hearts to the Redeemer. 
Morris became a subject of pious solicitude, and many 
were the invitations he received to join those who were 
seeking the Lord. He did not seem insensible to the 
appeals made to him, but still kept himself in the 
charmed circle of the world’s gayeties, holding aloof, 
tsmuch as his courteous nature would allow, from the 
tender persuasions of Christians. 

At length his pastor songht and found an opportunity 
for direct, personal conversation with him upon the 
subject of his soul’s salvation. “I cannot see you in- 
diferent to your immortal interests,” the good man 
sid, “and wasting so precious a season as this, without 
aspecial entreaty to you to give instant heed to this 
great matter of making your peace with God. Surely 
youmust think, must know, how important a thing it 
is for a sinner under sentence of eternal death to seek 
ad to gain reconciliation with his offended God, to 
win through Jesus Christ pardon and life.” 

“Ido,” replied Morris, “I do acknowledge the duty 
of becoming a Christian. I have been too well in- 
Stucted by yourself and by my excellent mother not 
to know that I ought to repent of sin and give my 
heart to God. But it is too hard for me at present; I 
cannot see my way clear to lead a Christian life.” 

“Surely, my dear young friend, there are no obsta- 
tlesonthe part of God. He has made full provision for 
you, has opened a clear way through the blood and in- 
tercession of His dear Son, and now calls to you, ‘All 
things are ready.’ Why will you delay ? 

Morris was deeply moved, and his trembling lips 
could hardly speak his answer. ‘Dear pastor,” he said, 
“lfeel the force of your appeal. I would be a Chris- 
tan; and hope to be some time.” ‘God’s time is now, 
Morris; ‘I'o-day, if ye will hear His voice, harden not 
your heart.’ Do you not believe this a present duty ?” 

“Yes,” was the young man’s honest answer. “What 
hinders you, then ?” rejoined the pastor. 

Morris could not longer withstand the kind urgency 
ofthis best of friends. “I will tell you frankly,” he 
sid. “I cannot become a Christian without giving up 
those amusements in which I find my chief enjoyment. 
Icannot lead a religious life without abandoning the 
companions whose society is so pleasant. The sacrifice 
18 too hard for me.” 

Ah, had the deluded youth realized how sweet were 
the pleasures which religion yields; had he been willing 
0 trust a Saviour’s promise to recompense a hundred- 
old those who for His sake give up friends who are 
Car to them, he might have had in this world the re- 
a of longer life, and “in the world to come life ever- 

Ing.” 

The gay companions whom Morris Clinton could not 
ve up took him, a few days after his pastor’s appeal, 
4 moonlight sail in the harbor, and one of them, while 
Xcited with wine, upset the boat, causing Morris and 
hothier to find a watery grave. 

Vear young readers, be warned by the above true 
story, and do not feel that is too hard to obey God. 
¢ knows how to reward every sacrifice made for Him. 
specially will He bestow sweeter pleasures in the ways 
f wisdom than sinfal follies can yield, and He will give 
is followers not only the purest, but the most satisfying 
lendships. And who can tell that an ungodly com- 
tion, renounced for Jesus’ sake, may not, by that 
‘ry renunciation, be led himself to Christ, and thus 
© ties of earth merge in the fellowship of heaven ? 
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FOOLISH HABITS. 

Dr. Hall, in his Journal of Health, enumerates sev- 
practices of the careless public, which are some- 

€s as dangerous as they are foolish : . 


Wilking along the streets with the point of an um- 
4 sticking out behind, under the arm or over the 
oulder. By suddenly stopping to speak to a friend, 
‘other cause, a person walking in the rear had his 
n penetrated through the eye, in one of our streets, 
d died in a few days. 
‘need Bi long pencil in vest or outside coat pocket. 
‘ong since a clerk in New York fell, and the lon 
a4 pencil so pierced an important artery that it ha 
cut down upon from the top of the shoulder to 


— t his bleeding to death, with a three months’ 


To take exercise or walk for the health when every 


precious revival of religion occurred in the church |. 


the impression of the health-giving nature of its wash- 
ing-out qualities. 

To sit down to a table and “force” yourself to eat, 
when there is not only no appetite, but a positive aver- 
sion to food. 

To take a glass of soda, or toddy, or sangaree, or 
mint drops, on a summer day, under the belief that it 
is safer and better than a glass of cold water. 

To pe:suade yourself that you are destroying one un- 
pleasant odor by introducing a stronger one; that is, 
attempting to sweeten your own unwashed garments 
and person by enveloping yourself in the fumes of musk, 
eau de cologne or rose water; the best perfume being 
a clean skin and well washed clothing. 





For the Companion. 


THE SLATE BY THE GRAVEYARD. 
I tched him hanging up his slate 
n the grave-yard wall, 

&. beyond old Park Street church,— 

A. gman straight and tall, 
Shape in form and lithe in limb; 

Yet assing work so mean? 
Windows to wash, or carpets shake, 

Perhaps old clothes to clean. 


“For shame!” I thought, ‘A man like you, 
Go drive the plough afield, 
The forest fell, the city build, 
The axe or hammer wield; 
Go climb the mast or hunt the whale; 
Get nobler work to do; 
With manly hand and many heart 
There’s manly work for you.” 


ried off another grain of corn,” till at last the poor king 
could stand it no longer, and cried out : 

“O, man, that’s enough! take my kingdom! take 
any thing—every thing! only let us hear no more of 
your abominable locusts.” 

And so the story-teller was married to the king’s 
daughter, and was declared heir to the throne ; and 
nobody ever expressed a wish to hear the rest of his 
story, for he said it was impossible to come to the rest 
of his story until he had done with the locust. The 
unreasonable caprice of the foolish king was thus over- 
come by the ingenious device of the wise man. 








TO MAKE A CANDLE BURN ALL NIGHT. 


When, as in cases of sickness, a dull light is wished, 
or when matches are mislaid, put finely powdered salt 
on the candle till it reaches the black part of the wick. 
In this way a mild and steady light may be kept 
through the night, by a small piece of candle.— Tribune. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





Where is my ReceiptP 
The date against a subsoriber’s name, printed upon the 
margin of his paper, shows the month and year to which 
he has paid for his Companion. 
No other receipt is given. 
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EVERY LITTLE HELPS. 





The slate hung up, the pencil fell, 
Its string was knotted round; 

One hand heliits and slow untwists,— 
‘Twill never be unwound! 

Why, man aiive. Are you so dull? 
Take both hands to the thing; 

Sure every child of six years old 
Unwinds a tangled string. 


Both hands! Alas! one sleeve falls limp; 
yod help the soldier brave! 

One hand is gone; one hand was given 
Our liberty to save. 


There went the hope and pride of youth 
With that good skilful hand, 
And now the crippled hero stands 
And begs a grateful land 
To give him menial work to do, 
The little that he may, 
Letters to post, and errands run, 
And a few cents as pay; 





Enough to keep him from hard want, 
To buy a crust of bread, 

A decent coat, a soldier cap, 
And shelter for his head. 

‘Tis this he asks upon his slate,— 
And is no more his due? 

Will this be pay for his good hand? 
‘Tisall he asks of you. 


42> 


A LONG STORY WITH NOT MUCH IN IT. 

“Making his head save his feet and hands” is often 
said of one who saves labor by his wits, but the follow- 
ing story tells of a man who made his head save his 
head, though we should think, with all the talking he 
did, that he earned his reward and worked harder for 
the king’s daughter than Jacob did for Rachel: 


There was a certain king, who, like many Eastern 
kings, was very fond of hearing stories told. To this 
amusement he gave up all his time; but as yet he was 
never satisfied. All the exertions of all his courtiers 
were in vain. At last he made a proclamation, that if 
any man would tell hima story that would last forever, 
he would make him his heir and give him the princess, 
his daughter, in marriage; but if any one should pre- 
tend to have such a story, but should fail—that is, ifthe 
story did come to an end—he was to have his head 
chopped off. 

For such a rich prize, a beautiful princess and a king- 
dom, many candidates appeared; and dreadfully long 
stories some of them told. Some lasted a week, some 
a month, some six months. Poor fellows! They all 
spun them as long as they possibly could, you may be 
sure; but allin vain. Sooner or later they all came to 
an end, and one after another the unlucky story-tellers 
had their heads chopped off. At last came a man who 
said he had a story that would last forever if his majes- 
ty would be pleased to give him a trial. 

He was warned of his danger; they told him how 
many others had tried and lost their heads, but he said 
he was not afraid, and so he was brought before the 
king. He was a man of a very composed and deliber- 
ate manner of speaking, and, after making all requisite 
stipulations for some time for his eating, drinking and 
sleeping, he thus began his story: 

“O, king! there was once a king who was a great ty- 
rant. And desiring to increase his riches, he seized 
upon all the corn and grain in his kingdom, and put it 
into an immense granary which he built on purpose, as 
high as a mountain. 

“This he did for several years, till the granary was 
full up to the top. He then stopped up doors and win- 
dows, and closed it up on all sides. 

“But the bricklayers had, by accident, left a small 
hole near the top of the granary, and there came a 
flight of locusts, and tried to get at the corn; but the 
hole was so smail that only one locust could. pass 
through it at a time. So one locust went in and car- 
ried off one grain of corn, and then another locust went 
in and carried off another grain of corn, and then anoth- 
er locust went in and carried off another grain of corn, 
and then another locust went in and carried off another 
grain of corn, and then another locust went in and car- 
ried off another grain of corn, and then another locust 
went in and carried off another grain of corn, and then 
another locust went in and carried off another grain of 
corn, and then another locust went in and carried off 
another grain of corn”— 

He had gone on thus from morning till night (except 
while he was engaged at his meals) for about a month, 
when the king began to be rather tired of the locusts, 
and interrupted his story with,— 

“Well, well, we have heard enough of the locusts; 
we will ae they helped themselves to all the corn 
a wanted ; tell us what happened afterward.” 

o which the story-teller answered very deliberately : 

“If it please your majesty, it is impossible to tell 
~ what happened afterward before I tell you what 
appened first. 

“And then another locust went in and carried off an- 
other grain of corn, and then another locust went in and 
carried off another grain of corn.” 

The king listened with unconquerable patience six 
months longer, when he again interrupted him with,— 

“O, friend! I am weary with your locusts! How 
soon do you think they will have done ?” 

To which the story-teller made answer,— 

O, king! who can tell? At the time to which my 
story has come, the locusts have cleared away only a 
small space, it may not be a cubit each way around the 
inside of the hole; and the air is still dark with locusts 
on all sides. But let the king have patience and no 
doubt we shall come to the end of them in time.” 





Let the little child read the following pretty lines, and think 
that it can do some good, too. To give a Testament or a Bible to 
& poor person, or to send one to a heathen, is a small thing, and 
yet a little child may doit. It may be done for a few pennies, 
that almost any child may give by using a little self-denial, or by 
asking some friend. 


Suppose alittle twinkling star, 
Away in yonder sky, 
Should say, **What light can reach so far 
From such a star as 1? 
Not many rays of mine so far 
As yonder earth can fall: 
The others so much brighter are, 
1 will not shine at all.” 


Suppose a bright green leaf, that grows 
Upon the rose bush near, 

Should say, ‘Because I'm not a rose, 
I will not linger here ;* 

Or thata dew drop, fresh and bright, 
Upon that fragrant flower, 

Should say. “I'll vanish out of sight 
Because I'm not a shower.” 


Suppose a little child should say, 
“Because I'm not a man, 

I will not try, in word or play, 
To do what good I can.” 

Dear child, each star some light can give, 
Though gleaming faintly there; 

Each rose leaf helps the plant to live, 
Each dew drop keeps it fair. 


And our good Father who's in heaven, 
And doth all creatures view, 

To every little child has given 
Some necdful work to do. 

Kind deeds toward those with whom yon live, 
Kind words and actions right, 

Shall, ‘midst the world's deep darkness, give 
A precious little light. 


——— ++ -—___—_ 
For the Companion. 


ABOUT NEW ORLEANS, _ 

To the Little Folks—You have read about New Or- 
leans, in the State of Louisiana. Would you not like to 
live here during the winter ? 

The weather is warm. There is no snow, and scarce- 
ly ice enough to bear a mouse. The orange trees are 
full of golden, luscious fruit; the rose bushes are in 
bloom, and many kinds of trees still wear their green 
drapery. 

You would hear some strange sounds, and see some 
strange sights in this Southern city. It was formerly a 
French city, Louisiana having been purchased by the 
United States in the year 1803, for $15,000,000. There 
is what is now called the French part of the city, where 
most of the people, both white and black, speak the 
French language. Here is the famous French market, 
where you can buy almost any thing to eat or drink or 
to wear. This part of the population is generally Ro- 
man Catholic. 

The horse-cars are drawn by mules, one poor beast 
for a single car, which seems to be too heavy a load. 
But mules are very strong and hardy; and they are 
also very knowing animals. They are more sure-footed 
than horses, and for this reason, in Switzerland they 
are employed in crossing the Alps. It costs less to feed 
them than it does horses. The worst thing about them 
is their stubborness, in which trait some boys that we 
know very much resemble them. They are also apt to 
kick, and when you least expect it. 

Mules are very much used on the plantations where 
cotton and the sugar cane are raised. Befure the war, 
negroes, as well as mules, were sold at auction. The 
latter were driven south in large droves, and the for- 
mer in gangs chained together, to be sold to the plant- 
ers. But the sale of human beings is seen no more. 

If you should come down here you would see no 
slaves. The colored children go to school, and are as 
bright as Yankee children. I know black boys and girls 
only six or seven years old, who are first rate readers, 
When I was in Memphis, Tenn., a short time since, I 
visited a colored school. It was avery pleasant sight. 
The children before me were free, and could live at 
home with their parents, and go to school, and play as 
well as study, without any master to sell or whip them. 
They seemed very happy. Iasked them some ques- 
tions to ascertain how much they knew; among others, 

“What is geography ?” 

A little fellow across the room, not more than nine 
years old, jumped up and answered, “‘A description of 
the surface of the earth.” 

“What is the earth ?” 

“The world we live in.” 

“What is its shape ?” 

‘Round like an orange.” 

“Why don’t people fall off when they get on one 
side ?” 

“The attraction of gravitation,” 

“What is that ?” 

“Something which draws bodies to the earth so that 
they can’t fall off.” 

The little student’s eyes snapped with delight, as he 
rattled off his answers. 

In Louisiana nearly 6,000 black children go to school. 
This is a small part of the whole number, but new 





Thus encouraged, the king listened on for fall another 





Pp isa drag and instinct urges repose 
“4 guzzle down a glass of cold water, on getting up 
© morning, without any feeling of thirst, under 





year, and the story-teller going on as before. 
then another locust went in and carried off another 
grain of corn, and then another locust went in and car- 


“And 


just as it is in New England? Well, you must tell 


schools are being opened every month. Don’t you 
hope the time will soon come when there will be school- 
houses all over the South, for white and black children, 


| your fathers to send men to Congress who will estab- 
\ lish a good system of education at the South, and you 
must give your money to support teachers. 

I have told you about the-warm weather here. That 
is very comfortable, but then there can be no skating 
or coasting here. 

After all, [think you Northern boys have the most 
enjoyment. Here it is pretty much the same all the 
year round; there cannot be much variety in the sports 
of boys. 

But with you there is constant change. You have 
your times for fishing, for flying kites, for hunting 
squirrels and woodchucks, for building snow-houses 





and huts in the woods, for sailing, swimming and skat- 
ing, for riding in carriages and sleighs, for gathering 
nuts and for snowballing. But in this far down lati- 
tude there is no merry jingle of sleigh-bells, no racing 
over the ice, none of the sports which winter brings. 

So be content, even if Boreas bites your noses, and 
makes your ears tingle and ache. He is a very good 
friend to you, after all. You have plenty of wood and 
blankets, and when evening comes you can sit by the 
blazing fire and read your nice story books, and at 
night creep into your warm beds and laugh atthe frost 
and the cold winds. 

But my letter is longenough. All I can say in clos- 
ing is, be good children. Fear God, love the Saviour, 
obey your parents, be kind to your playmates, be re- 
spectful to your elders, seek to make others happy, and 
you will be blessed in this world and the next. 

EXILE. 


+o 


Tue WAY TO THE Poor-HovSsE.—John Reeve was ac- 
costed on the Kensington road by an elderly man with 
a small bottle of gin in his hand. 

“Pray, sir, I beg your pardon, is this the way to the 
poor-house ?” 

John gave him a look of clerical dignity, and point- 
ing to the bottle, very gravely said : 

“No, sir; but that is.” 








Sports and Pastimes. 





Geographical Play. 


Let exch person of a party write on a piece of paper the name of 
some tewn, country, or province; shuffle these tickets together in 
alittle basket, and whoever draws out one is obliged to give an 
account of some production, either natural or manufactured, for 
which that place is remarkable. This game brings out a number 
of curious bits of information which the party may have gleaned 
in reading or in travelling, and which they might never have 
mentioned to each other, but from some such motive. 

Let us suppose there to be drawn Nuremberg, Turkey, and Ice- 
land, ot which the drawers narrate thus :— 

Nuremberg has given to the world many useful inventions. 
Here were first made the pocket-watch, the air-gun, gun-lock, 
and various mathematical and musical instruments; and at pres- 
ent half the children of Europe are indebted to Nuremberg tor 
toys; and the dustry of the inhabitants is extended to teaching 
birds to pipe. 

Turkey is celebrated for its costly carpets, which all the efforts 
of Eurepean art and capital have failed in closely imitating: yet 
these carpets are woven by the women among the wandering tribes 
of Asiatic Turkey. The ** Turkey Bird” is, however, very ab- 
surdly named, since it conveys the false idea that the turkey orig- 
inated in Asia, whereas it is a native of America. Neither is 
Turkey Coffee” grown in Turkey, but is so named from the great 
consumption of coffee in that country. 

Jceland produces in abundance a certain lichen called Iceland 
Moss, which is brought to America as a medicine, but is in its 
native country used in immense quantities as an article of com- 
mon food. When the bitter quality has been extracted by steep- 
ing in water, the woss is dried and reduced to powder, and then 
made into a cake with meal, or boiled and eaten with milk. 





Enigmas, Charades, &c. 





T represent a river, when complete, 

That floweth from the hardy Scotsman’s fect; 
But should I be bereft by any one 

Of my last letter. then my race is run 

As Nature's lovely stream. No more my way 
Is through the fertile fields, where flow'rets gay 
Bud forth and flourish ‘neath the summer sun, 
But on some rock, frowning and bare, where none 
Save the wild sea-birds hover, is my site, 

My form forbidding, fashioned for the fight. 

I've now a hundred mouths, from out of which 
The voice of thunder rolls; my mighty speech, 
Mingled with fire and smoke, is oftner found 
To carry with it weight, than merely sound. 

Of my last letter if again bereft, 

A useful preposition I am left; 

And should I be reversed, curtailed once more, 
I'll still remain the same I was before. 


3. 
Tam composed of 14 letters: 
My 1, 4, 3,1, 9, 6 is ahandsome kind of cloth. 


My 8, 7, 5, 9 is a number. 
My 10, 3, 12, 13 is to kill. 
My whole is a celebrated day. 


4. 


My first is (in sound) what my second often does; my whole is 
a turning-point. 
5. 


My first may be found in the butcher's shop, 
Or beside the kitchen range; 

It is part of the tenant of ev'ry cot, 
Or owner of hall and grange. 


My second’s a pronoun frequently used; 
And oft in that little word 

The wishes and hopes ofa parent fond 
For his daughter may be heard. 


My twhole may be found at a festive time. 
With a face lit up with glee. 
+ Asa wild group merrily try to climb 
To the top of his welcome knee. 


Conundrums. 


What things increase the more you contract them’—Debts. 
Why is twice ten like twice eleven? Because twice ten is 
twenty, and twice eleven is twenty-two. 

What do we often drop, but never pick up? A hint. 
When are soldiers like blacksmiths? When they are drilling 
and filing. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
ANSWERS TO THE GAME OF PLANTING :—1l. Daisy (day's eye). 


2. O-Leander. 3. Date. 4. London Pride. 5. Artichoke (hearty 
choke). 6. Crocus (croakers). 7. Sage. 8. Star of Bethlehem. 
9. A murphy. 10. Columbine. 11. Docks, 12. Passion-flower. 


13. Speed-well. 14. Stone-crop. 15. May-flower. 16, Caps-i- 
cum. 17. Maiden-hair. 


Answers to Enigmas, Charades, &c. 


1. His remarks were well meant, but ill timed. H-eye-s-ream- 


arks-we-re-well-ment-butt-ill-Time-D. 


2. Ice-land. 
3. A Cipher. 











4. BakeR—AsiA—LeG—AppareL—CanadA— LeaF—AdA—Vic- 


toR—AraraT. BALACLAVA. TRAFALGAR. 
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SKETCHES OF ENGLISH AUTHORS. 
SHAKESPEARE. 


“In Stratford upon Avon, 
Where the silent waters flow, 

The immortal drama woke from sleep, 
Three hundred years ago.” 


You remember that before Spenser appeared the 
country was disturbed with civil wars; the times were 
out of joint, and all was darkness and ignorance. But 
with time came light; and the age of Queén Elizabeth, 
made famous by its many great men, is considered the 
most brilliant in English history. 

High above all other names that adorn this period 
stands that of Shakespeare, the greatest genius the 
world has ever known. Very little is known with any 
certainty of this wonderful man; so little that some 
have tried to prove that no such person ever lived; and 
a book has lately been published endeavoring to show 
that what are called Shakespeare’s plays were really 
written by Lord Bacon. 

But we cannot believe this; and although it is indeed 
strange that none of the great men who lived in his 
day ever mentioned him, and that he never alluded to | 
any of the events which occurred in his lifetime, we 
still cling with faith to the few names and dates, tradi- 
tions and anecdotes, which may or may not be true, 
but are a// we have to tell us of the personal Shakes- 
peare we love to believe in. 

lle was born at Stratford upon Avon, on the 23d of 
April, 1564, and was the eldest of six children. 

It has been discovered that his father’s name was 
John, and that he was either a glover, a farmer, a 
butcher, or a dealer in wool! How little thought that | 
rustic sire, whose business is such a matter of doubt, 
as he gazed upon his baby boy, 





*Mewling and puling in his mother’s arms," 

that devotees from every clime, through every age, 
would make pilgrimages, as to a sacred shrine, to that 
homely chamber where “the sweet bard of Avon” first 
saw the light! 

Who could have imagined that within that little 
brain lay the germs of such immortal creations! 

Young William attended the grammar school in his 
native town; but, alas, we know nothing of his life 
there. No merit roll was kept, and no record of his 
jokes and frolies. 

And now come various stories of the way in which 





the next few years were employed. One represents 


the boy as assisting his father in slaughtering animals, | 
and says that “when William killed a calf he would do | 


it in a high style and make a speech.” 

But I do not believe the young poet ever wasted any 
cloquence in an elegy over a dying calf. Another says 
that in his younger years he was a schoolmaster in 
the country. Some wise critics think that his dramas 
furnish abundant proof that he was a lawyer’s clerk. 
But if we judge from this we may say that he pursued 
all the learned professions, besides working occasion- 
ally at every other occupation in life. 

He was married at the early age of eighteen, and 
therefore had but little time to devote to learning or 
labor. 

He is said to have been driven from his home by a 
prosecution for deer stealing, by Sir Thomas Lacy; but 
his friends deny the charge. One writer proves, first, 
that the offence was too mild to compel flight. Second, 
that Lacy never kept deer; and third, if he did it, it 
was not a moral offence; which reminds me of the fa- 
mous replevin case of the borrowed iron kettle, which 
was found broken when returned. The defendant's 
counsel maintained, first, that the kettle was cracked 
when it was borrowed; second, that it was used with 
the greatest care; third, that he never had the kettle. 

The early history of Shakespeare reveals a rollicking, 
frolicking, passionate and headstrong youth; and the 
morals of the people among whom he was brought up 
did not tend to his sobriety. Bidford, a neighboring 
village, was famed for its beer. The people of the sur- 
rounding towns were divided into two classes, known 
as topers and sippers, and used to challenge each other 
to drinking bouts. Shakespeare was at the head of the 
Stratford party, and the crab-tree underneath which the 
tired revellers bivouacked for the night on their return 
trom their tipsy frolic is still known as “Shakespeare’s 
tree.” 

His marriage does not seem to have been a very 
happy one, as the young husband lived for many years 
in London, only occasionally visiting his wife, and 
leaving her in his second will (for he forgot to mention 
her in the first) nothing but “his second-best bed and 
turniture.” 

At the age of twenty, some say twenty-three, he went 
to London. What he did on his arrival in that great 
city is reported very variously. 

Some say that he held gentlemen’s horses at the door 
of the theatre for a small fee: others, that he held the 
lowest place among the actors, being merely the “call- 
boy,” or prompter’s attendant; but it is not likely that 
a young man of Shakespeare’s genius was ever obliged 
to resort to such menial service. 

We hear of him as an actor in 1589, and soon after he 
commenced writing. The success of his plays was im- 
mediate and great, filling the theatres to overtlow- 
ing. In Englard, at this time, the drama took the 
place now filled by the newspaper and novel. The 
land swarmed with strolling players, ordinary carts 
carrying stage and actors about the country. There 
were fourteen theatres in and near London. The top 
was open to sun and rain, and the people sat on 
benches. There was but little scenery, but placards 


would be hung up on which were written, “A Castle,” 
‘A Country-house,” “A Temple,” and the audience 


as well as troops of friends. The wits of that time used | 
to meet at taverns, to enjoy each other’s company and 
drink wine and ale. Ben Jonson and Shakespeare had | 
many brilliant word combats which used to set the | 
whole table in a roar. | 

Emerson says the reason no more mention is made | 
of him is because “you cannot see the mountain near ;” | 
and not until two centuries after his death was he fully | 
appreciated. | 

Most great writers show themselves in their works; 
but Shakespeare has painted all faces, from the king to 
the beggar; sages and sots, saints and sinners, heroes 
and villains, yet we cannot say that the poet himself 
sat for'a single picture in the whole gallery. He bor- 
rowed much from old plays, and seldom invented new 
plots. 

At fifty years of age he left London and retired to 
his old home. Perhaps failing health led him to seek 
repose, for he lived only two years after the change, 
having died on the 23d of April, 1616, his fifty-second 
birthday. 

He was buried in Stratford church, and his grave was 
at first marked by a plain stone with an inscription, 
said to be written by himself: 


“Good, friend, for Jesus’ sake, forbear 

To dig the bones enclosed here; 

Blest be the man that spares these stones, 
And curst be he that moves my bones."’ 


This singular epitaph has prevented his remains from 
being placed in Westminster Abbey, and reveals, it is 
thought, his belief in the resurrection of the body. 
Some unknown artist executed a statue of the poet, sit- 
ting beneath an arch, with a desk before him and a 
pen in his hand, a more fitting monument. This was 
colored to the life, eyes light hazel, hair and beard of 
an auburn tinge, with scarlet doublet and black gown. 
All the busts of Shakespeare are said to be taken from 
this. 

And now, what can I tell you of his wonderful plays 
in a few lines, except to read, reread and study them, 
beginning with the four tragedies, Hamlet, Othello, 
Lear and Macbeth. 

You should be as familiar with his characters as 
with those of your home friends; and the more you 
re.u the more you will find to admire. He has fur- 
nished maxims for every condition of life, and seems 
to have known and felt all joys and all sorrows. He 
has a good moral influence, for he always makes us 
love goodness and hate sin. He must have been a 
great reader, with a wonderful memory; in short, “an 
intellectual miracle. 

He stands so far above common mortals that judging 
Shakespeare is really judging one’s self; and he who 
can find no charm in his writings must be very deficient 
in both head and heart. 

Many adjectives and epithets have been used to praise 
or describe him, such as “honey-tongued,” “gentle,” 
“judicious,” “myriad-minded,” “‘pleasant Willy,” “na- 
ture’s darling;” but nothing can ennoble the word 
Shakespeare. 

‘he influence of his plays in England and the United 
States has exceeded that of all other writings, except 
the Bible; and his words will thrill the hearts of future 
generations, down “to the last syllable of recorded 
time.” Kate 8. 





VARIETY. 


iataiaiiaeilianatais 
THE LAST PARROT STORY. 

If the negroes are good at keeping secrets, as is said, 
because they always “keep dark,” we fear they are not 
always as good at sticking to facts in all their stories. 
The following is rather tough, but has a moral to it : 


Snake stories having become worn out, the editors 
are now exercising their ingenuity on “parrot stories” 
—the latest escape valves for their irrepressible imagi- 
nation. The following is a specimen purporting to be 
narrated by a Virginia negro: “You see,” said he, “dis 
parrot belonged toa baker in Richmond. Now each 
baker is lowed to make a certain number of bread ebry 
day, and no more, ’causeif dey do dey will be serving 
out stale bread to the customers. Well, dis baker had 
baked more than his share one day, and hid de surplus- 
um under the counter. De parrot was hangin’ in his 
cage, and seed it all. Bimeby in comes de inspector, 
and finds de bread all right, and is goin’ out agin sat- 
isfied, when de parrot cocks his eye at him and sings 
out, “‘Dere’s more bread under de counter.’ So de in- 
spector grabs it, ’cordin’ to law, and carries it off. 
Well, den de baker goes to de parrot werry mad, and 
takes him by de head, and fotches him a twitch or two 
and flings him in de gutter for dead, ‘longside of a pig 
just dead of de measles. Bimeby de parrot begins to 
crawl about, his feathers a sticking out, and his head 
lopped on one side, and den stops and looks at de pig 
werry pitiful, and said he, ‘Did you say any thing about 
de bread ?’” 

——_ +9 
TOO LITERAL. 


Rogues and dunces often contrive to line their pock- 
ets or their stomachs at the expense of others by means 
of a play upon words: 


A schoolmaster hearing one of his pupils read, the 
boy, when he came to the word “honor,” pronounced it 
full; the master told him it should be pronounced with- 
out the H, as thus—onor. 

“Very well, sir,” replied the lad. “TI will remember 
for the future.” 

“Ay,” said the master; “always drop the H.” 

The next morning the master’s tea, with a hot muffin, 
had been brought to his desk; but the duties of his vo- 
cation made him wait till it was cold; when addressing 
the same boy, he told him to take it to the fire and 
heat it. 

“Yes, sir,” replied the scholar, and, taking it to the 
fire, ate it. 

Presently the master called for his muffin. 

“I have eat it, as you bade me,” replied the boy. 

“Eat it, you scoundrel? I bade you take it tothe fire 
and heat it.” 

“But sir,” answered the lad, “yesterday you told me 
always to drop the H.” 

— +o —__ 


FOOLISH AND FATAL EXPERIMENT. 


While four young men were engaged in a hunting 
excursion, on Thanksgiving day, a: Dedham, one of 
them, named Eugene K. McGregor, in order, as he 
said, to show how easy it would be for a person to 
shoot himself, pressed the muzzle of his gun to his 
breast, at the same time touching the hammer with his 
foot, when the gun was discharged, and its contents 
passed through his heart. He exclaimed, “I am dead. 
God have mercy on my soul!” fell to the ground, and 
instantly expired. He was sixteen years of age, the 








were obliged to imagine these objects. 
Shakespeare soon became known, and gained wealth, 





only son of Wm. W. McGregor, and an intelligent and 





promising youth. 


PROGRESS. 


Steadily. steadily, step by step, 
Up the venturous Builders go, 
Carefully placing stone on stone— 
Thus the loftiest temples grow. 


Patiently, patiently, day by day, 

The Artist toils at his task alway; 
Touching it here and tinting it there, 
Giving it ever, with infinite care, 

A line more soft or a hue more fair, 

Till, little by little, the picture grows, 
And at last the cold. dull canvas giows 
With life, and beauty, and forms of grace 
That evermore in the world have place. 


Thus with the Poet—hour after hour 
He listens to catch the fairy chimes 
That ring in his soul; then, with magic power, 
He weaves their melody into his rhymes; 
Slowlv, carefully, word by word, 

Line by line and thought by thought, 

He fashions the golden tissue of Song— 
And thus are immortal anthems wrought. 


Every wise observer knows— 

Every watchful gazer sees, 

Nothing grand or beautiiul grows, 

Save by gradual, slow degrees. 

Ye who toi! with a purpose high 

And fondly the proud result await, 

Murmur not, as the hours ge by, 

‘That the season is long, the harvest late ; 
Remember that brotherhood, strong ané true, 
Builders, and Artists, and Bards sublime, 

Who lived in the Past, and worked like you, 
Worked and waited a wearisome time. 

Dark, and cheerless, and long their night, 

Yet they patiently toiled at the task begun, 
Till, lo! thro’ the clouds broke that morning light 
Which shines on the soul when Success is won! 
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QUEER GOUSE EGGS. 

This man’s attempt to smuggle liquor was about as 
ingenious as the trick of the “tin babies” attempted by 
some women over a year ago. Both attempts, we are 
glad to sa;, failed. Officers look sharp now-a-days for 
the contraband stuff: 


The St. Croix Courier tell an amusing story illus- 
trating the ingenuity of smugglers. The revenue offl- 
cer at Baring became very much interested in the ap- 
pearance of some geese, which Mr. Damon was trans- 
porting to Springfield along with his household goods, 
and paused to admire them. Being curious to see 
what sort of eggs they laid, he gently felt under the 
glossy feathers and removed one—and a very queer 
looking egg it was, looking just like a bottle labelled 
“Old Tom Gin!” ‘There were fourteen of them, and so 
valuable did Mr. Dainon consider them that he gave 
bonds for the payment of seventy-five dollars for the 
privilege of retaining them. These geese would un- 
doubtedly take the first premium at the agricultural 
show, and deserve a place in natural history beside 
the striped pig. 





HOW HE COT OUT OF IT. 


Once upon a time when draughts were made from the 
militia to recruit the continental arms, a certain captain 
gave liberty to the men who were draughted from the 
company to make their objections, if they had any, 
against going into service. One of them, who had an 
impediment in his speech, came and made his bow. 
“What is your objection ?” said the captain. 

“T cannot go,” said the man, “because I stutter.” 

“Stutter!”” says the captain, ‘you don’t go there to 
talk, but to fight.” 

“Aye, but they’ll p—p—put me on g—g—guard, and 
aman may go ha—ha—half-a-mile before I can say, 
*Wh—wh—who goes there ?’” 

“That is no objection,” says the captain, “for they 
will place some other sentry with you, and he can chal- 
lenge if you can fire.” 

“Well, b—b—but I may be ta—ta—taken and run 
through before I can say qu—qu—qu—quarter.” That 
last plea prevailed, and the captain, out of sheer hu- 
manity, laughing heartily, dismissed him. 


—_—- - +2. ——_- 
FUNERAL OF A BEE. 


A correspondent of the Glasgow Herald transmits 
the following: ‘On Sabbath morning last I had the 
pleasure of witnessing a most interesting ceremony, 
which I desire to record for the benefit of your readers. 
While walking with a friend in a garden near Falkirk, 
we observed two bees issuing from one of the hives, 
bearing with them the body of a defunct comrade, with 
which they flew the distance of twelve yards. We fol- 
lowed them closely, and noted the care with which they 
selected a convenient hole at the side of the gravel 
walk; the tenderness with which they committed the 
body, head downward, to the earth; and the solicitude 
with which they afterward pushed again$t it. two little 
stones, doubtless ‘in memoriam.’ Their task being 
ended, they paused for about a minute, perhaps to drop 
over the grave of their friend a sympathizing tear, and 
then flew away to the hive.” 


AN OLD BEAM. 


Among the demolitions required by the works on the 
new Hotel Dieu, Paris, was one of a very old house, in 
pulling down which the workmen found an immense 
oak beam in good preservation, about three feet square, 
with the following inscription, rudely carved, but dis- 
tinctly legible on one of its faces: ‘1 was placed here 
inthe year 1450, and I was 600 years old when taken 
from the forest of Rovray.” The venerable piece of 
wood thus found dates from the reign of Charles the 
Bald, twenty-fifth king of France, who reigned from 
845 to 861. 





— 


LIVING BY OTHERS’ MISFORTUNES. 
The following is a specimen of a class of people who 
live on other’s misfortunes : 


Fifty years ago an old woman named Brown, the 
wife of a Deal boatman, had charge and kept the key 
of the Deal theatre. The manager, calling upon her 
preparatory to commencing his summer season, asked ; 
‘What sort of a winter have you passed, Mrs. Brown ?” 

“Dreadful, sir,” she replied. “If a kind Providence 
had not sent us two or three wrecks, I don’t know what 
would have become of us.” 


+o 


POOR PUSSY CAT. 


Poor pussy cat, 

Lying on the mat! 
Now you hear her purr 
As you stroke her fur. 
Grandmother there, 
Sitting in her chair, 
Says, ** Come to me, 
That I your face may see. 
Dear little hand, 

So fat and tanned,— 
Was it kind to cat, 
Lying on the mat?” 





E. Cc. 8S. 


SWELLED UP. 


Little Freddie was told one day that he musn’t eat 
raw dried apples without chewing them up very fine, 
so they would not swell in him and make him very 
big. Two or three days afterward he came home in a 
great hurry, to tell that he had seen a great big man, 
“more’n so big /” stretching his little arms at full 
length; ‘and I guess he’d been eatin’ dried apples 
without chewin’ ’em!” 








“I pon’t believe it’s any use, this vaccination,” said 
a Yankee. “I had achild vaccinated, and he fell out 


GOOD READING FOR 
“OUR BOYS AND GIRLS, 


Gliver Optic’s New Books. 








Oliver Optic’s New Library. 
Young America Abroad. 


A Library of Travel and Adventure in Foreign Lands. First and 
Second Series. Six volumes in each series. Handsomely 
illustrated. Price each volume $1,5v. 


First volume now ready. 
OUTWARD BOUND, 
OR YOUNG AMERICA AFLOAT. 
The other volumes will follow rapidly. 
HOPE AND HAVE, or Fanny Grant among the Indians. $1,25, 
HASTE AND WASTE, or the Young Pilot of Lake Champlain, 
These two volumes complete as 
Oliver Optic’s Woodville Stories, 
In six volumes, illustrated.......Price $1,25 each. 
Rich and Humble, Watch and Wait, Hope and Have. 
In School and Out, Work and Win, Haste and Wasie. 
Oliver Optic’s Army and Navy Stories. 
MAKING 
The Soldier Boy Series. 
Three volumes, illustrated......Price each $1,50. 
THE So_pter Bor, or Tom Somers in the Army. 
Tus YOUNG LIEUTENANT, (Sequel to above.) 
“FIGHTING JOE,” (Sequel to above.) 
AND 
, The Sailor Boy Series. 
Three volumes, illustrated......Price each $1,50. 


THE Sartor Boy, or Jack Somers in the Navy. 
THE, YANKEE Mivpy, (Sequel to above.) 
“BRAVE OLD SALT,” (Sequel to above.) 


Oliver Optic’s Famous “‘Boat Club” Series, 


Handsomely illustrated. 6 vols. Each vol. $1,25. 
The Boat Club, Now or Never, Poor aud Proud 
Ail Aboard, Try Again, Little by Little.’ 
Riverdale Stories, by Oliver Optic. 
Profusely illustrated from new designs by Billings: ; 
neat box; cloth, per vol., de. wate 
COMPRISING: 
5. Uncle Ben 9. Robinson Crus 
6. Birthday Party, 10. The Picnic Pare, - 
7. Proud and Lazy, 1. The Gold Thimble, 
8. Careless Kate, 12. The Do Somethings, 
ALSO, JUST PUBLISHED, 


12 vols. 


1. Little Merchant, 
2. Young Yoyagers, 
3. Christmas Gilt, 
4. Dolly and I, 


NED NEVENS, THE NEWSBOY; or Street Scenes in Boston. by 
Key. Henry Morgan. Illustrated. Price $1,50. 


New Library of Adventure. 
CRUSOE LIBRARY. An Attractive Series for Young and Old, 
Six vols., illustrated. Each vol. $1,50. 
COMPRISING: 
Arctic Crusoe, 
Young Crusoe, 


Robinson Crusoe, 


n Cc Prairie Crusoe, 
Arabian Nights, 


Willis the Pilot, 
Sophie May’s Popular Series. 
LITTLE PRUDY STORIES. Now complete. 
handsomely illustrated. Each 75c. 
COMPRISING: 
Little Prudy’s Cousin Grace, 
Little Prudy’s Story-Book, 
Little Prudy’s Dotty Dimple. 
Any Volume sold separately. 
Catalogues of our books forwarded on application. 
sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of advertised price. 


Six volumes, 


Little Prudy, 
Littie Prudy’s Sister Susie, 
Little Prudy’s Captain Horace, 


Any hook 


LEE & SHEPARD, 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
BOSTON. 





CARPETS FOR THE PeOPLE—Don't pay the High Prices.—We 
have just opened, from the recent auction sales in New York, 

An invoice of Oil Cloths for 50 cents per yard; 

An invoice of Canton Mattings for 25 cents per yard; 

An invoice of Ingrain Carpetings for 50 cents per yard; 

An invoice of Scotch Plaids for 50 cents per yard; 

An invoice of Dundee Carpets for 75 cents per yard. 

Also elegant 3-Plys, Tapestries, Brussels, Kidderminsters, 
Floor Oil Cloths, Rugs, Mats, etc. All at the present reduced 
prices. New England Carpet Co., 75 Hanover Street, Boston. 





CARPETS FOR THE PeorpLE—Don't Pay the High Prices.—i0 
rolls Ingrain Carpets, comprising varieties of all qualities, from 
Hadden’s auction sale in New York, 2ist ult., some of which are 
subject to manufacturer's slight imperfections in matching, wil! 
be sold at prices varying from 50 cents to $1 per yard. New Ens- 
land Carpet Co., 75 Hanover Street. Boston. 





CARPETS FOR THE PEOPLE.—Don'i Pay the High Prices.—2.0 
rolls Oil Cloths, the clearing out of two factories just received. 
To dealers and consumers these are offered.at a great reduction 
from former prices. New England Carpet Co., 75 Hanover Street, 
Boston. 





CARPETS FOR THE PeoPLE—Don't Pay the High Prices.—Since 
the decline in prices, we have purchased at the recent auction 
sales in New York, and are now, opening, invoices of mc st every 
grade of Carpetings, that our customers may be supplied at the 
very lowest present prices. New England Carpet Co., 75 Hai- 
over Street, Boston. 





CARPETS FOR THE PEoOPLE.—Don't Pay the High Prites—® 
rolls Crossley’s Brussels, slightly detective in weaving, willl 
sold for $1.25 per yard. New England Carpet Co., 75 Hanover 
Street, Boston. 





CARPETS FOR THE PeopLeE—Don't Pay the High Prices.—El 
gant English Brussels Tapestries—one thousand rolls just fr 
ceived from the New York auction sales, for the supply of olf 
customers at the very lowest present prices. New England Cat 
pet Co., 75 Hanover Street, Boston. 





CARPETS FOR THE PEOPLE—Don't Pay the High Prices.—Des'- 
ers wishing to replenish their stocks are invited to examine the 
stock which we have purchased atthe recent auction sales in 
New York. New England Carpet Co., 75 Hanover Street, Bot 
ton. 5l-3w_ 





‘“©V Toes” were the order in the last session of Congress, 00 
nothing was so effectually vetoed as Indigestion, Dyspepsia, &™ 
their kindred evils, by Con's Dysprrsia Curz. No two-thiré 
vote can ever sustain these troubles when the cure is called to ber 
rescue. Dyspepsia, Heartburn, and Acidity of Stomach canné 
exist where Coe’s Dyspepsia is taken. 1—lw 


AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL, 
FOR THE RAPID CURE OF 

Coughs, Colds, Infiuenza, Hoarseness, Croup, Bronchitis, = 

ient Consumption, and for the relief of Consumptive Patie’ 

in advanced stages of the disease. e 

So wide is the field of its usefulness and so nnmerous — 
cases of its cures, that almost every section of the = = 
abounds in persons publicly known, who have been re r¢ 7 
from alarming and even desperate diseases of the lungs 
use. When once tried, its superiority over every other bee 
rant is too apparent to escape observation, and where its vi - 
are known, the public no longer hesitate what antidote to — 
for the distressing and dang ffections of the pulm ‘or re 
gans that are incident to our climate. While many —_ ward ‘i 
edies thrust upon the community have failed and been disc ne 
this has gained friends = every trial, conferred benefits beanie 
afflicted they can a ~— = produced cures too nw 
and too remarkable to forgotten. ; 

We can only assure the public that its quality is carefully .. | 
up to the best it ever has been, and that it may be relied 0 
for their relief all that it has ever done. nd ex 

Great numbers ot Clergymen, Physicians, Statesinen, — . 
nent personages have lent their names to certify the — the 
woominess of our remedies, but space here will not perm fis 0 
sertion of them. The Agents below named furnish gr ovull 
AMERICAN ALMANAC = a they are given; with also 
scriptions of the complaints they cure. 

Those who require an alterative medicine to purify the wont ; 
find Ayer’s Comp. Ext. SARSAPARILLA the remedy to use 
it once, and you will know its value. 











of a winder a week arter and got killed.” 


Prepared by J.C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass., and sold 7" 
Druggists 
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